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TO OUR READERS. 





Tue Plan of our Magazine is peculiar. It embraces a new field; a field 
occupied by no other periodical in the Old or New World. While its name 
would seem to indicate that the sympathies of its editor were confined only 
to the Prisoner, an examination of its pages would show that the community 
were not forgotten. Indeed, the Prisoner himself is still a part of the com- 
munity, though the high walls of his prison may shut him from the public 
gaze. 


To facilitate our efforts we have now the co-operation of some of the best 
minds in the country. 

We have published some of the leading features of our work, and we 
cannot do better than to state more distinctly some of the various topics 
embraced in its pages. 

I. Mora! Tales, illustrating the Effects of Kindness, 

II. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 

III. A Record of the Various Reforms. 

IV. Speeches of Distinguished Men on subjects of universal interest. 

V. Topics of the Month. 

To carry out our object we invite all of every sect or party. Every thing 
of a sectarian character will be carefully avoided, and we earnestly wish that 
our numerous correspondents would avoid harsh expressions or unkind 


insinuations, as wholly inappropriate to a cause that breathes only peace and 
good will to men. 
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ARTICLE I. 
REV. MR. KIRK’S SERMON ON THE MURDERER. 


BY REV. T. 8S. KING. 





Many of the readers of this journal are aware that a sermon 
upon Capital Punishment and its kindred themes has, since the 
execution of Prof. Webster, been published by Rev. Mr. Kirk, of 
Boston. Although we cannot find that it has contributed anything 
to the literature of the controversy, either by fresh arguments, or 
new arrangements of old ones, or forcible statement, or impressive 
rhetoric, we feel that the author’s position requires us to take some 
notice of his production, and we propose to offer a few remarks 
upon it here. 

The discourse, in the compass of twenty-two pages, treats of the 
following topics —‘ Murder in its Civil Relations ;’ Murder in the 
Light of Christianity ;’ ‘The Law of Nature ;’ ‘The Expediency 
of Capital Punishment ;’ ‘ The Religious Aspects of the Case ;’ 
‘The Majesty, Beauty and Indispensableness of Public Justice ;’ 
‘Important Testimony on the Question of Man’s Apostasy and 
Depravity ;’ ‘ The Doctrine of Satan’s Agency ;’ ‘ The Influence 
of Fear in producing beneficial changes ;’ ‘ Regeneration ;’ ‘ The 
Forgiveness of Sin.’ It is too much to expect from any but a 
thoroughly disciplined man, that so many points could be treated 
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in such a narrow compass, with any fairness and force; but there 
are many inconsistencies in the sermon, on which a hasty pen 
ought not to have stumbled, and some statements for which 
ignorance cannot be accepted as an excuse. 

It is very plain that the defenders of the Death Penalty on the 
ground of the Biblical sanction of it, are exceedingly embarrassed 
by the multitude of cases in which the law of Moses commands it 
to be enforced. If that law proves anything for them, it proves too 
much. ‘They fall back, therefore, upon the alleged command to 
Noah, Gen. ix. 6th. ‘ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,’ as a general and positive command to the 
whole human race, which remains unrepealed by the Gospel. 

We were quite interested in the logical consistency of Mr. 
Kirk’s three pages on this point. He tells us first, by way of 
rebuke to the laxity of some modern critics, that ‘ Christ gave his 
wnqualtfied sanction to the Old Testament,’ and then three sen- 
tences after, continues, as though he is enforcing the same point, 
‘He recognized the permanence of all in them that was not merely 
Jewish.’ This we call a decidedly qualified sanction, and we 
rejoice to find the translator of Gaussen on plenary inspiration 
betrayed for a moment into such a rational position. Mr. Kirk 
then places the Scriptural sanction of Capital Punishment upon 
the authority of the Command to Noah, which is older than the 
Mosaic covenant, and not limited, like that, to one nation. Yet, on 
the very next page, he clinches his argument by a quotation from 
the book of Numbers, which, certainly’ is a ‘merely Jewish’ 
ordinance. 

In speaking of the covenant with Noah, Mr. Kirk does not 
allude to one feature of that covenant, which should disturb the 
conscience of every believer in its abiding authority, who is not a 
rigid Grahamite. In verse 4, we read—‘ flesh with the life 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.’ Christianity 
has not, that we are aware of, specially repealed this command, 
and on Mr. Kirk’s theory, he is as guilty of violating the universal 
covenant with Noah, every time he eats a piece of beef for dinner 
that has not been completely drained of blood, as society would be, 


if our Legislatures should expunge the Death Penalty from the 
atatute books. 
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But can it be that Mr. Kirk does not know what grounds there 
are for questioning the certainty of that construction of Gen. ix. 6, 
upon which the advocates of Capital Punishment rely ? He speaks 
with perfect assurance, as though the translation of the verse is 
unimpeachable, and its meaning transparent. But does he not 
know that Hebrew scholars, and Orthodox ones too, have 
rendered the words ‘by man’ so that they read ‘ that is in him,’ 
—thus making the verse run ‘ Whoso sheddeth the blood of 
man that is in him, his blood shall be shed.’ Is he ignorant of the 
fact that the Vulgate, the French version of Ostervald, the 
Spanish version of Scio, and the English translation of Wycliffe, 
endorse this rendering, which, if true, envelops the verse in dark- 
ness, leaving us in doubt whether it is a command, a prophecy, or 
a denunciation? It is of some importance to a reasoner, that his 
premises shall be unquestionable; and we do not see how those 
who advocate the Death Penalty from the pulpit, on the ground of 
this passage in Genesis, can speak with the assurance they assume, 
if they are competent Biblical interpreters, or can conceal from 
their auditors the obscurity of the Hebrew verse, and the varieties 
of translation, if they are honest men. We should be glad, also, 
if we could take Mr. Kirk’s assertion that the command was given 
to Noah ‘nearly eight hundred years before the Mosaic laws were 
framed’ as a final settlement of the chronological controversy 
between the Hebrew text as interpreted by Usher, and the Sep- 
tuagint and Josephus, Jackson, Hales, and the best Hebrew 
scholars, who make the distance between the two epochs fifteen 
hundred years. 

On page eight of the discourse, the author argues that Christian- 
ity sanctions Capital Punishment from the saying of Paul, that the 
magistrate ‘ beareth not the sword in vain,’ and also from his con- 
fession — ‘If I have done anything worthy of death, I refuse not 
to die.” We should have supposed that the difference between 
recognizing and sanctioning a law was quite obvious, but we could 
well pardon Mr. Kirk for not seeing this distinction, when, on page 
nine, we read this sentence —‘If brutes may properly defend 
their lives by killing their enemies, nature at least shows that 
society may do the same.’ It should seem that if any analogy 


worth bringing into the argument, could be found between the 
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fierce instincts of beasts and the rational and religions nature of 
man, the point proved by it would be that, whereas each beast is 
allowed by nature to kill its foe, each man is not forbidden by 
nature to defend himself by the same ferocity. 

Mr. Kirk has some fear that the opponents of Capital Punish- 
ment will yet bring things to such a pass, that this state of society 
will be necessary. He argues for ‘the expediency of Capital 
Punishment’ in this way: ‘Even the dread of this penalty is 
found insufficient to restrain the terrible passions of men entirely. 
And if this should be removed, then society would go back to the 
savage state; and every man must go armed, and avenge his own 
cause.” The idea that imprisonment for life is any punishment to 
the criminal, or any protection to society, he politely bows out of 
his discourse. But how could he help foreseeing the complete 
refutation of his statement quoted above by facts? There was a 
time when forgery was punished with death, and when theft, and 
minor social offences were capital crimes. The frequency of exe- 
cutions for these offences, Mr. Kirk knows, did not lessen the evils. 
They were relatively more frequent than they are under milder 
codes. low impressively it might have been argued against 
lowering the penalties for those crimes, by some anterior Mr. 
Kirk, that ‘ Even the dread of the loss of life was insufficient to 
restrain the passions of men entirely.’ And yet society has not 
perceptibly approached the savage state, because a conviction of 
forgery sends a man to the state prison instead of to the scaffold, 
and Mr. Kirk, doubtless, sleeps secure, without pistols under his 
pillow, by reason of the dread which thieves feel for Marshal 
Tukey and the Municipal Court. 

The Discourse disposes of another supposed argument against 
Capital Punishment in this way. ‘It is said, the dreadfulness of 
the penalty increases the tendency to murder. But that is strange, 
that the prospect of being hung should induce a man to commit a 
horrible crime.’ Strange, indeed, and whoever heard any oppo- 
nent of the gallows contend that ‘the prospect of being hung 
induces men to commit crime :’ It is urged, and pretty conclu- 
sively established, that public executions debase the morals, and 
brutalize the feelings of the thousands who gather to see them, 
and, by this degradation of sentiment, sow the seeds of crimes 
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from which fresh scaffolds spring. No fair man, even though a 
defender of Capital Punishment, will care to encounter the proofs 
of this position. Our legislatures believe it, or why do they ordain 
that executions shall be private? We are not astonished that Mr. 
Kirk should think that the proposition he mentions is strange, for 
an idiot would never state it; but the veal ground which the 
opponents of the scaffold take on that point cannot be dismissed 
with so polite a sneer. 

Under ‘the religious aspects of the case,’ the preacher dwells 
upon ‘The Majesty, Beauty, and Indispensableness of Public 
Justice.” We, too, believe in that as firmly as our author. But 
the question is — what is public justice ? If, in the case of Prof. 
Webster, the criminal, from that terrible bar, where proof after 
proof had risen from the ashes, and started from his own private 
rooms and papers, and been woven from his own acts, to convict 
him of his crime, had been sent away to life-long silence and 
degrading labor, and from the eminent station, and the refinement 
and comforts of polished society and a cherished home, become the 
companion of felons and the tenant of a grated cell, without hope 
of release or mitigation, would there have been no justice in such 
a spectacle? no majesty, no beauty of justice? would not the 
honor of law have been vindicated, and the strength of law been 
sustained and revealed? And yet, Mr. Kirk’s rhetoric through 
three pages on this head, implies that unless Capital Punishment 
had been the prospective legal penalty for the offence, no punish- 
ment at all would have been inflicted; no search of the college 
would have been made; no inquest held; no patient equity would 
have presided in the court room; no earnest searching for the 
truth would have been seen; no stern purpose would have 
governed the jury to try the offender fairly, and condemn him, if 
his guilt was proved. ‘The friends of Capital Punishment love to 
put the argument in this form, as though they are the defenders of 
social order, and we the acknowledged and deliberate foes of it ; as 
though the question is between Capital Punishment for murder, 
and no punishnment for murder, or for any other crime. It seems 
as though they dare not meet the question on its merits, and so 
create this false issue. Jf Mr. Kirk can adopt this course with 
any self-respect, we are certainly willing that he should reap all 
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the honors which his declaration can win from shallow and 
unthinking minds. 

Perhaps we shall do wrong to follow the author of this discourse 
into the region of sectarian differences, and yet we feel impelled 
to notice some peculiar specimens of consistency of statement 
which appear in the treatment of two heads of this division of 
his sermon. Mr. Kirk tells us that the case of Prof. Webster 
‘furnishes important testimony on the question of Man’s De- 
pravity,’ and under another head informs us that it ‘illustrates 
the doctrine of Satan’s Agency.’ We are told that ‘ the principle 
in him which wrought such effects must have been one of great 
malignity.’ ‘1 know of nothing outward which can be assigned as 
an adequate cause for so great an effect.” Mr. Kirk urges this 
experience of a cultivated man as a final argument against those 
who do not believe in complete depravity. We will not stop to ask 
how the commission of a murder proves that the guilty man is 
totally powerless of doing any good act, and especially why it 
should convince us that every child is born with a nature that is 
radically corrupt. But how is Mr. Kirk’s statement of Satan’s 
agency in the matter to be harmonized with his position concerning 
the man’s complete depravity? He intimates on page 19, that 
the crime cannot be accounted for by the principles of human 
nature. He looks, after all, to something ‘outward’ for an 
‘adequate cause.’ ‘ Allow the presence and agency of a spirit,’ 
he says, ‘ Whom Jesus denominates a murderer from the beginning, 
determined to stamp his own image on this man’s heart; leading 
him on to the commission of crime; urging him to steps which it 
would once have convulsed him to have anticipated; and then you 
will see a full solution of much that has now occurred.’ With this 
last view of the subject, Mr. Kirk certainly does not make out his 
case against the Liberal Christians, for he himself confesses that 
the murderer was not by nature depraved enough to commit the 
crime, and needed external temptation and impulse. Satan must 
bear then a very large share of the blame; he is ‘ the Supreme 
Scoundrel,’ and if we could catch him, he should be hung, according 
to Carlyle’s recommendation, before the universe. But as we 
cannot arrest him, we think the least Mr. Kirk can do in cases of 


startling iniquity, is to have sympathy enough with the victim of 
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the arch-enemy to be willing that he should be saved from the 
barbarous doom which he would never have incurred but for the 
infernal ‘delusion’ in which he was ‘ entangled’ and led astray. 

The preacher’s love of contradictory statements manifests itself 
even in his interpretation of Biblical theology. On page 19, we 
are informed, ‘*‘ Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed” is the teaching of Scripture ;’ while on 
page 19 we read, ‘the Scriptural view is, that a wicked spirit, of 
great intellectual power, has already seduced this race into a dis- 
trust of God and a renouncement of his service ; that he tempts 
us to wickedness, which, without him, we might never attain to.’ 
Mr. Kirk seems to be a believer in one doctrine of the great 
German Pantheist, — that it is only from conflicting negations that 
truth is evolved. 

We have room merely to notice the pages on ‘ Forgiveness,’ 
which is the last head of the Discourse. ‘The description there 
given of Liberal Christianity should be called impertinent and 
libellous, if there was ability enough in it to give any dignity to its 
mnisrepresentations ; as it is, we can only say it is puerile and trans- 
parently absurd. Mr. Kirk’s imagination should have the credit 
of inventing a new system of theology, which no man living was 
ever weak enough to defend or to entertain. We leave to him the 
honor of refuting a production of his own fancy, and all the laurels 
that can be won by exposing it to ridicule. 

The readers of the discourse find there the intimation that the 
soul of Prof. Webster is lost, because he was led to hope that 
repentance was sufficient to secure the Divine pardon. Mr. Kirk, 
on the contrary, assures us that sincere repentance furnishes no 
ground of hope, and that such a doctrine is heathenish, not 
Christian. God cannot pardon sin, he tells us, unless, in addition 
to repentance, the soul has faith in the blood of Christ as an atone- 
ment for transgression. Accordingly, he must believe that the 
most saintly Unitarian is sent into eternal misery from the bar of 
God, on equal terms with the most dissolute epicurean and 
depraved, impenitent pirate, that hell ever opened to receive. It 
is worth something to know what Mr. Kirk believes on such a 
point, and after learning his opinion, it is refreshing to refer to the 
Psalms, and Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, and Hosea, and to 
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find their pages crowded with the most sublime and touching 
expressions of the free mercy, and forgiving grace of God. It is 
elevating, and humbling, and inspiring to find all the resources of 
tenderness, pathos, and lofty eloquence tasked to convey to us the 
assurance that God desires not the death of the sinner; that ‘ there 
is forgiveness with him that he may be feared ;’ that ‘a broken 
and contrite heart he will not despise ;’ and that if the guilty will 
be penitent, and turn from his transgressions, his sins though ‘like 
scarlet, shall be as white as snow.’ 

We are not opposing here the doctrine of the atonement; we 
are only denying that a mental recognition of the Calvinistic 
theory of it is essential in order that repentance may be available, 
and secure Divine forgiveness. Mr. Kirk has read the Saviour’s 
parable of the Prodigal, and he certainly did not draw his harrow 
theory from the account of the father’s pardon. He has read 
how Jesus continually called sinners to repentance, without telling 
them that repentance would be useless, if not coupled with belief 
in a vicarious sacrifice. He has seen the record of the Pharisee 
and Publican in the temple, and how the Publican, because of 
simple humility and penitence, went down to his house justified. 
He is acquainted with the Saviour’s prayer, in which forgiveness 
is not made dependent on the reception of a creed. He is not 
ignorant of the new light that broke on Peter’s mind when he said, 
‘In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of him.’ And if he is able to find a few passages in the 
Epistles which seem to endorse his doctrine, the opposition of the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, and the Acts, should lead him 
to recognize a possibility that his interpretation of those passages 
is wrong, and that liberal Christians, though they may err in 
rejecting the atonement, do not teach a fatal error when they 
preach, —‘ let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thought, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.’ 

We take leave of Mr. Kirk’s sermon with sincere regret, for the 
author’s sake, that it was ever published, and with the hope that 
his theory of Divine and human justice may soon become more 
consistent with truth. 











Home. 


ARTICLE II. 
HOME. 


Home! in that word how many hopes are hidden, 
How many hours of joy serene and fair; 

How many golden visions rise unbidden, 
And blend their hues into a rainbow there! 


Round home what images of beauty cluster, 
Links which unite the living with the dead, 

Glimpses of scenes of most surpassing lustre, 
Echoes of melody whose voice is fled! 


Home is the place where we have ever blended 
Our hopes and happiness, our tears and sighs, 
Whence our united worship hath ascended, 
As grateful incense to the listening skies. 


Where we have nourished bright thoughts while beholding 
Some sun-eyed flower, the cenire of our love; 

And while we watched its gradual unfolding, 
The angels came and carried it above. 


Scenes gay and gladsome as the golden glory 
Which decks the death-bed of departing day, 

And many an old and spirit-stirring story, 
Whose memory is fading fast away, 


Flash o’er the spirit at the oft repeated 
And never to be forgotten accent, Home! 

Friends whom a thousand times our love has greeted, 
With whom our merry boyhood loved to roam. 


A father’s joy, a mother’s deep devotion, 
Untiring energy and constant care, 
The reverential love, the pure emotion, 
The evening hymn, the heavenward wafted prayer ; 


The Sabbath bells, whose glad and gentle pealing, 
Falls on the spirit like the early dew, 

Evoking every high and holy feeling, 
All that hath ‘ power to chasten and subdue ! 


Sisters and brothers fondly loved and cherished, 
Our comrades then in the stern march of life, 
The early called who fought, and fighting perished 

And left us single-handed in the strife ; 
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Home. 


The woods and waters where our childhood flourished, 
The hoary hills our wandering footsteps trod, 

The fairy prospects which our fancy nourished, 
The old church spire which pointed us to God ; 


Such are the visions which are ever stealing 
Around our spirits wheresoe’er we roam, 

Full fraught with beautiful and hallowed feeling, 
Evoked like phantoms by the spells of home. 


Needs there a beautiful ancestral mansion 

To mark the spot where household joys abide, 
Bounded on all sides by a broad expansion 

Of lawns and level meads and woodlands wide! 


Need there be sunny slopes and pastures sweeping, 
In glad and verdant beauty far away, 

Old forest trees and crystal waters sleeping 
In tranquil silence in the sunset’s ray ? 


Need there be twilight groves and orchards shedding 
Their purple plenty on the fertile ground ; 

Brooks flashing back the noontide beam while threading 
Gardens and me.ds with many a mazy round ? 


No! home is not confined to halls of pleasure, 
To regal pomp and dwellings of the great; 
It is not meted to us by the measure 
Which appertains to things of low estate. 


Where’er we find warm hearts and fond affection, 
Whether in straw-thatched hut or gilded dome, 

We find what claims our notice and reflection, 
We find the primal elements of home. 


On Alpine mountains where the hunter buildeth 
His fragile dwelling like an eagle’s lair ; 

In southern climates where the sun-light gildeth 
The vine-clad hills with colors ever fair. 


In Arctic regions where the winter heapeth, 
In hoary piles, the everlasting snows ; 
Where the poor persecuted negro weepeth 
His kidnapped kindred and his country’s woes ; 


Where’er of fellow-men we find the traces, 

W here’er a wanderer hath his footsteps bent, 
In populous cities and in desert places, 

The Indian’s wigwam and the Arab’s tent; 
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In far-off islands where the savage roameth, 
The untutored lord of many a scene sublime, 
In groves and glens and where the ocean foameth, 
In every country and in every clime ; 


Mankind, however fettered and benighted, 
Howe’er oppressed by penury and care, 

Have their existence by one beacon lighted, 
Have still one bliss which al! may freely share. 


Home! cries the world-sick wanderer as he wendeth, 
With baffled footsteps, o’er his weary way ; 
Home! sighs the wretched outcast as he sendeth* 
A longing look, whence once he longed to stray. 


Home! says the toil-worn rustic when returning 
From daily labor at the fall of night; 

Home! sings the emancipated soul, as spurning 
This world of woe, it plumes its wings for flight. 


Home, like the burning lens, collects together 
Into one point affection’s scattered rays, 

And in the sternest storm, the wildest weather, 
Kindles a bright and spirit-cheering blaze. 
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Home is the watchword firing with emotion 
The patriot’s heart, and nerving him to fight; 
Home is the pole star, o’er the storm-swept ocean, 
Guiding the sailor through the gloomy night. 
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Home cheers the solitary student, burning 
With high and heavenward hopes, till he has furled 
His wings of fire upon the heights of learning ; 
Home is the lever that can lift the world. 


A never-failing source of consolation, 
A fountain sealed with hidden virtue fraught, 
The pilgrim’s prayer, the poet’s inspiration, 
The nurse of every noble deed and thought. 


Home is a boon to erring mortals given, 
To knit us closer in the bonds of love, 
To lead our spirits gently up to heaven, 
To shadow forth the brighter home above. 
Eliza Cook's Journal. J. W. Fiercuer. 
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ARTICLE III. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MONOMANIACS. 


THERE is no subject that has puzzled men of science and men 
of the law like that of the Responsibility of Monomaniacs. The 
word, itself, is sometimes misunderstood. It comes from Mono- 
mania, Gr. “oves and ware, It signifies, according to Webster, 
‘A derangement of a single faculty of the mind, or with regard to 
a particular subject, the other faculties being in regular exercise.’ 
A great many metapbysical disquisitions have been written on the 
whole subject. ‘Theologians have endeavored to lay down certain 
principles. Learned Judges have spent hours in their charges to 
juries to define the soundness or unsoundness of the intellect. 
Medical treatises have been written to settle the question. But 
after all, the subject must ever be exceedingly puzzling in its 
details and general character. We are glad to see any thing that 
throws light upon it; and, therefore, we transfer to our pages the 
excellent article from the New Monthly Magazine, in which the 
reader will find the opinions of Lord Hale, Dr. Davey, and M. B. 
Sampson, author of ‘A Treatise on Criminal Jurisprudence in 
relation to Cerebral Organization.’ Also the views of Baron 
Alderson, George Combe, Dr. Pritchard, and many others. 
We think the rule a very singular one in England that ‘no man 
of sane mind could be found capable of committing an attack on 
his Sovereign.’ Perhaps it came from the old doctrine that kings 
reign by divine right, and therefore, their personal sacredness was 
such that no one could think of attacking them without being first 
disturbed in intellect. 


THE CASE OF ROBERT PATE. 


The case of Robert Pate, lately condemed to seven years’ trans- 
portation for an assault upon the person of her Majesty, presents 
many features of peculiar interest, in a medical, a philosophical, and 
a legal point of view. ‘There could be no doubt as to the partial 
insanity of the culprit. His conduct had always been that of a man 
laboring under mental aberration. At one time, he fancied he was 
being poisoned ; at another, that his stomach was full of bricks and 
stones. When he was in the service it was generally remarked, even 
among the men, that he was not right in his head. Forced by acom- 
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mon form of insanity — imaginary persecutions — to leave the army, 
Dr. Conolly was consulted upon his case ; but, unfortunately, nothing 
was done towards placing him under either proper surveillance or 
control. 

While he was still at large, Mr. Startin, of Savile-row, reported his 
insanity to his relatives, but still no steps were taken to prevent the 
catastrophe, which was sure to occur some day or other. Every one, 
who saw Robert Pate cursorily, was struck with his proceedings and 
condition. People stopped his cab driver, to inquire if he was in his 
right mind. ‘Those who have been in the habit of intercourse consid- 
ered him latterly getting worse. Drs. Conolly and Munro testified in 
court to his insanity. So clearly, indeed, was the insanity of the man 
proved to the jury, that Baron Alderson congratulated the court upon 
the circumstance ; for he justly remarked, ‘|t has long been the boast 
of this country that no man of sane mind could be found capable of 
committing an attack on his sovereign ;’ and the learned judge, there- 
fore, it is supposed, considered Robert Pate’s case no exception to the 
general rule. Yet Robert Pate was found guilty of a premeditated 
crime by the jury, and was condemed to seven years’ transportation 
by the judge. 

OPINION OF LORD HALE. 


Such a result fully deserves a moment’s consideration. The 
attorney-general laid it down, afier the well-known fiat of Lord Hale, 
‘That it was necessary to show that a man was not aware what he 
was doing, or was incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, to justify the jury in coming to a conclusion that an accused 
person was insane ;’ and Baron Alderson said, in his charge to the 
jury, ‘that they must clearly understand that it was not because a 
man was insane that he was unpunishable; and upon this point there 
was generally a very grievous delusion in the minds of medical men.’ 


A PATIENT IN THE HANWELL ASYLUM. 


Medical men, further, do not in general entertain that distinction 
upon which so much emphasis has been laid since the time of Lord 
Hale, as to the knowledge between right and wrong. Dr. Davey, one 
of the surgeons of the Hanwell Asylum, justly remarked in his 
* Medico-Legal Reflections on the Trial of Daniel M’Naughten,’ that 
if consciousness be the test of insanity, he would be at a loss to com- 
prehend the cases of by very far the greater number of the patients in 
the Hanwell Asylum. He instances, for example, the following 
case: — A patient, an inmate of Ilanwell Asylum, labors under a 
form of insanity, characterized by excessive and obdurate pride. She 
sits always in one position with her head thrown upwards and back- 
wards, and her eyes directed to the ceiling, the legs are crossed, and 
the body erectas a board. She declines speaking to any one, and if 
spoken to, exhibits the utmost contempt and annoyance. The only 
condescension she is ever known to be guilty of, is to inflict a severe 
chastisement on some person or other who may happen to incur her 
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particular displeasure. So far as we can learn, adds Dr. Davey, this 
patient has no illusion or hallucination ; her intellectual capacities are 
very good. No medical man doubts the necessity of punishing these 
violences of a proud and passionate nature; they only differ with 
lawyers as to the mode of punishment. They adopt moral and 
humane means; the law, such as are alone at its disposal. What 
possible good would transportation do in a case like this ? 


' OPINION OF M. B. SAMPSON, 


The views now entertained by the majority of medical men upon 
the question of responsibility as most consistent with our improved 
knowledge of the functions of the brain, as well as with reason, relig- 
ion, and morality, may be expressed in the words of Mr. Samp- 
son, author of a well-known pamphlet on ‘Criminal Jurisprudence 
considered in relation to Mental Organization’ — that so far from the 
Creator having sent into the world some beings who are responsible, 
and others who are exempt from responsibility, there is, in fact, no 
exception whatever ; and that every human being is alike responsible 
— responsible (according to the degree of his departure, either in 
mind or body, from that degree of sanity necessary to the proper 
discharge of his social duties) to undergo the painful but benevolent 
treatment which is requisite for his cure. 


FEW CRIMES COMMITTED IN A STATE OF SANITY. 


For the same reason, few crimes are committed in a state of sanity. 
Theft is more frequently a mere manifestation of uncontrolled or 
diseased acquisitiveness, or it arises from a deficiency of corrective 
feelings, rather than from positive want; so, also, the wounds and 
injuries inflicted, and murders committed, are far more frequently the 
result of passions aroused to a maddened and uncontrollable degree 
of resentment, jealousy, pride, or a drunken, furious, or morbid con- 
dition of body and mind, than of cool premeditation. The law 
takes cognizance of this latter fact to a certain extent, and establishes 
a distinction between murder and manslaughter; but it is obvious that 
society can take no cognizance of crime, except to prevent and to 
punish it. Hence it is, that if insanity was to be a shield to either 
punishment or prevention, the plea might be advanced in almost every 
instance of evil done. Baron Alderson was, therefore, perfectly 
justified in ruling, that it is not because a man is insane that he is not 
punishable. ‘The question is, when is the mode of commission of 
such a character that the punishment should be preventive, that is, 
medical rather than revengeful. Some of our best heads have been 
puzzled at this point of the question. 


A PATIENT IN THE RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Mr. George Combe saw, in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
Dublin, a patient who exhibited a total want of moral feeling and 
principle, yet possessed considerable intelligence, ingenuity, and 
plausibility. He had been a scourge to his family from childhood — 
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had been turned out of the army as an_ incorrigible villian — 
had attempted the life of a soldier — had been repeatedly flogged — 
and had since attempted the life of his father. Respecting this 
man, Dr. Crawford, physician at the asylum, made the following 
remarks: —‘ He never was different from what he now is; he has 
never evinced the slightest mental incoherence on any one point, nor 
any kind of hallucination. It is one of those cases where there is 
great difficulty in drawing the line between extreme moral depravity 
and insanity, and in deciding at what point an individual should cease 
to be considered as a responsible moral agent, and amenable to the 
laws. The governors and medical gentlemen of the asylum have 
often had doubts whether they were justified in keeping him as a 
lunatic, thinking him a more fit subject for a bridewell.’ We should 
have entertained but small doubts on the matter. It was humane and 
proper, under the circumstances, to keep a man, whose mind was so 
callous te every moral feeling and principle, under restraint as a 
moral lunatic; but it was just to society to punish him by law for 
every crime committed. 














THE CASE OF ROBERT PATE. 


In the case of Robert Pate, the insanity was established by antece- 
dents, yet an indignant public called loudly and justly for punishment 
of a gross outrage committed. In this case his friends were most to 
blame, for not having put a long-ago acknowledged monomaniac 
under proper surveillance; but the crime being committed, few 
medical men, as the learned judge premised, would have denied that 
punishment was necessary; they would only, by establishing the 
insanity of the accused, have shown that the punishment should have 
been removal for ever from a society which he had so grossly injured 
— not transportation, like a felon. 














PUNISHMENT BY COLD WATER. 


In the very paper which recorded the trial of Robert Pate, there 
was a verdict of a different character given in the case of one Walker, 
who threatened to assassinate the President of the French Republic. 
This bad man was declared by two medical men to be excited on 
three points —viz., suicide, homicide, and celebrity. ‘The punish- 
ment awarded was not transportation, but incarceration in an asylum, 
and the cold-water douche, which, by reducing the excitement of the 
diseased organs, and bringing reason into play, has proved to be a far 
more efficient punishment than any one which would have pandered 
to the said Walker’s love of notoriety. 


THE CASE OF 





LORD FERRERS. 


Instances have been observed of females who at certain times 
were afflicted with a vehement desire to steal, though quite free from ie, 
any such disposition at other times. Crimes committed under such any 
influences should be subjected to medical, not to criminal, punishment. : 
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In the case of Lord Ferrers, that nobleman had shown symptoms of 
insanity in a previous part of his life, and his friends had been con- 
sidering the propriety of taking out a commission of lunacy against 
him. He had quarrelled with his wife, who was separated from him, 
and he conceived that his steward took part with her, and called him 
into his library, where he made him kneel down, upon which he pro- 
duced a pistol, and shot him. Every one knows Lord Ferrers was 
found guilty of murder, and executed. This verdict has been much 
found fault with, but there was no other alternative. Lord Ferrers 
had not been put under control as a moral patient, but had been left, 
under the influence of partial insanity, to commit the crime of 
murder; the plea, therefore, of previous insanity, could no more 
avail him than that of temporary insanity, for excited anger or pas- 
sion, is allowed to avail the murderer. 


OPINION OF A FRENCH WRITER. 


A French writer upon medical jurisprudence says: * The mono- 
maniac lives under an influence which impels him to such and such 
an act, which may become irresistible. Let us hope that the jury, 
seeking justice in law, may examine the circumstances of the crime, 
and may appreciate the motives.’ We think that the English law has 
acted more wisely in anticipating the difficulty, by deciding that 
monomania or partial insanity shall be no excuse. We could show, 
by a great number of instances, what we have before adverted to, 
that almost all crimes are committed under monomaniacal influences ; 
and if you do not punish one you cannot punish another. We only 
regret that medical men and lawyers, placed in such frequent 
collision upon these questions, should not come to an understanding 
as to the particular form of punishment. 


OPINION OF DR. PRITCHARD. 


Many eminent authorities upon the subject, as Dr. Pritchard and 
others, do not believe in partial insanity; there cannot, they say, be 
a speck in an apple without the whole fruit becoming tainted. ‘This 
is, to a certain extent, true, as far as the functions of the brain are 
concerned, but it scarcely applies to the legal part of the inquiry, 
which directs its attention to the simple fact, whether, at the time 
when the crime was committed, there was consciousness of the fact. 
Under all and every circumstance, the law, which will only recog- 
nize irresponsibility where there is mania, imbecility, or idiocy, is still 
administered in this country with firmness, tempered by humanity, 
towards the criminal; and so much has been done in modern times 
in improving the different systems of treatment of criminals, that 
there can be little doubt but that when it is thoroughly understood that 
all classes of criminals (with the above-mentioned exceptions) are 
amenable to the laws: that while society will be saved by the 
certainty of such punishment from many painful and distressing 
occurrences, a treatment also more in accordance with the positive 
and well-attested condition of the criminals will be devised. 
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We have given extracts only of this able article. There are, 
of course, some few points in which we should not agree with the 
able Reviewer. For instance ; he thinks whipping would correct 
some forms of monomania. We fully agree with him that many 
crimes should be subjected to medical, rather than criminal punish- 
ment. Until this great point is better understood than it is now, 
our modes of punishment must be very imperfect. We cannot, of 
course, go into a long argument on a subject which, of necessity, 
must involvé a variety of metaphysical phenomena. After all, the 
only true ground that our whole system of Medical Jurisprudence 
can rest on, is that human power has no right to punish, but only 
to restrain. Punishment belongs to the Deity, and even He calls 
it his strange work. As man can never know motives but only 
comprehend actions, his modes of punishment must necessarily be 
imperfect. We fear that centuries will pass before this subject 
will be understood ; but ultimately, the schoolhouse will take the 
place of the prison, and the teacher the place of the hangman. 





Receirt ror Happrvess. — It is simply when you rise in the 
morning, to form a resolution to make the day a happy one to a 
fellow creature. It is easily done —a left off garment to the man 
who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging expres- 
sion to the stranger, trifles in themselves as light as air, will do it, 
at least, for twenty-four hours ; and if you are young, depend upon 
it, it will tell when you are old; and if you are old, rest assured it 
will send you gently and happily down the stream of human time 
to eternity. By the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the 
result. You send one person — only one — happily through the 
day — that is three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the 
year; and suppose you live forty years only, after you commence, 
you have made fourteen thousand six hundred beings happy, at all 
events, for a time, and this is supposing no relation or friend 
partakes of the feeling and extends the good. Now, worthy 


reader, is not this simple? It is too easily accomplished for you 
to say, ‘I would if I could.’ 
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ARTICLE IV. 
IF I WERE A VOICE. 


] were a voice, a persuasive voice. 

That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true. 
I would fly, I would fly over land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale or singing a song 
In praise of the right — in blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 
I’d fly on the wings of air; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I’d seek, 
And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 
To save them from despair. 
I would fly, I would fly o'er the crowded town, 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the hearts of suffering men, 
And teach them to look up again. 


If I were a voice, a convincing voice, 
I'd travel with the wind; 
And wherever I saw the nation torn 
By warfare, jealousy, spite, or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I would fly, I would fly on the thunder-crash, 
And into their blinded bosoms flash: 
Then, with their evil thoughts subdued, 
I’d teach them Christian brotherhood. 


If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 
I would fly the earth around ; 
And wherever men to idols bowed, 
[’'d publish in notes both long and loud, 
The gospel’s joyful sound. 
I would fly, I would fly on the wings of day, 
Proclaiming peace on my world-wide way, 
Bidding the saddened earth rejoice — 
If I were a voice — an immortal voice. 
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ARTICLE V. 


REPORT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


A very important report was lately made in the House of 
Commons by a select committee. The object was to inquire into 
the condition of Jails and Houses of Correction in England and 
Wales. It appears that the existing law was brought into Par- 
liament by Sir Robert Peel in 1823, while he was Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The Commitee considered the 
want of uniformity in the prisons a serious evil. They examined 
a large number of the visiting justices, and several propo- 


sitions received their approbation. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 


‘4. That this committee concurs in the opinion expressed by the 
committee of the House of Lords in 1835, that entire separation, 
except during the hours of labor and of religious worship and in- 
struction, is absolutely necessary for preventing contamination, and 
for securing a proper system of prison discipline ; and this committee 
is of opinion, that with this view every prison ought to contain such a 
number of cells as would enable each prisoner to be kept separate 
by day as well as by night, both before and after trial. 

‘5. That where it may be necessary to bring prisoners together 
during the hours of labor, instruction and Divine worship, effectual 


means ought to be taken to prevent any intercourse between such 
prisoners.’ 


The report alludes to the separate system, and the committee 
agree to the following propositions : 


‘10. That individual separation ought to be applied to all prisoners 
before trial, as it is essential in an especial degree that such prisoners 
should be secured from all intercourse with other prisoners, and the 
only mode by which this object can be properly attained is by their 
individual separation, under such modifications as are consistent with 
due consideration of the fact that they are committed for safe custody, 
and not for punishment. 

‘11. That individual separation ought to be continuously applied 
to all prisoners under all sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, and not being subject to physical or mental disquali- 
fication. : 

‘12. That it ought also to be applied to prisoners under long 
sentences during the earlier period of their imprisonment; but this 
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committee does not recommend that it should in ordinary cases be 
enforced for a longer period than twelve months. 

‘13. That hard labor is not incompatible with individual separation, 
and that where they have been tried in combination, as in the county 
prison at Leicester, the effect has been remarkable in the decrease of 
the number of committals, especially under the Vagrant and Malicious 
Trespass Acts. 

‘14. That after prisoners under long sentences have undergone a 
period of separate confinement, the remainder of their sentences 
ought to be passed under a system of combined labor, with effectual 
precautions against intercourse. 

‘19. That the committee concurs with some of the most experi- 
enced witnesses they have examined in the opinion that a great 
majority of convicted prisoners are open to the same good motives 
and good impulses which influence over human beings, and therefore 
that a system of encouragement to good conduct and endeavors to 
inspire feelings of self-respect, self-reliance, and hopefulness for the 
future, which have been tried in some of our largest establishments, 
ought to be adopted so far as it is practicable without impairing the 
penal and deterring character essential toany system of impris- 
onment. 

‘20. That in regard to some of the details of discipline which 
have been brought before them, this committee recommends that the 
means of lighting every cell, except cells for an infraction of prison 
rules, ought to be provided in every prison, and that no prisoner ought 
to be left in darkness for more than a maximum time which can be 
required for rest, viz., eight hours. 

‘21. That the diet should invariably be kept as low as is consistent 
with the health of the prisoners. 

¢22. That no more artificial warmth should be introduced in prison 
cells, than is absolutely requisite for the preservation of health.’ 


The subject of juvenile offenders was discussed, but the com- 
mittee were not prepared to offer distinct recommendations. Their 
opinion was ‘that a larger amount of industrial training and 
reformatory discipline may be adopted in their use than would be 
appropriated in a general system.’ 

We regret that this report fails in the important point of the 
proper treatment of juvefile offenders ; a subject now attracting 
the attention of some of the best minds in this country and one 
which must be thoroughly discussed till we arrive at some definite 
conclusions. In every city, especially, the subject presents itself, 
and it is, therefore, to be very much regretted that the House of 
Commons had not presented some thing more satisfactory on a 
subject of such vital interest to the whole community. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
A TOUCHING SCENE. 


A Frencu paper says, Lucille Romee, a pretty little girl, with blue 
eyes and fair hair, poorly but neatly clothed, was brought before the 
Sixth Court of Correction, under a charge of vagrancy. ‘ Does any 
one claim you?’ said the magistrate. ‘Ah, my good sir,’ she 
replied, ‘I have no more friends; my father and mother are dead. 
I have only my brother James, but he is as young as | am. Oh, 
dear, what could he do for me?’ ‘The court must send you to the 
house of correction.” ‘* Here I am, sister. Here I am, do not fear,’ 
cried a childish voice from the other end of the court. And at the 
same instant, a little boy with a sprightly countenance, started forth 
from the midst of the crowd, and stood before the magistrate. ‘ Who 
are you?’ said he. ‘James Romee, the brother of this poor little 
girl.’ ‘Your age?’ ‘Thirteen.’ ‘And what do you want?’ I 
come to claim Lucille. * But have you, then, the means of pro- 
viding for her?’ ‘* Yesterday I had not, but now I have. Don’t be 
afraid Lucille’? ‘Oh, how good you are James!” Magistrate to 
James. ‘ But let us see, my boy: the Court is disposed to do all it 
can for your sister. However, you must give us some explanation.’ 
James. ‘ Just a fortnight ago my mother died of a bad cough, for it 
was very cold at home. We were in great trouble. Then I said to 
myself, | will become an artisan, and when | know a good trade, 
1 will support my sister. I went an apprentice to a brush maker. 
Every day I used to carry her half my dinner, and at night 
took her secretly to my room, and she slept in my bed, while I 
slept on the floor wrapped up in my blouse. But it appeared the 
little thing had not enough te eat, for one day she unfortuately begged 
on the Boulevard. When I heard she was up, [ said to myself, come, 
my boy, things cannot last so; you must find something better. I 
very much w ished to become an artisan, but at last decided to look 
for a place; and I have found a very good one, where I am lodged, 
fed, and clothed, and have twenty francs a month. I have also found 
a good woman, who for these twenty francs will take care of Lucille, 
and teach her needle-work ; ‘1 claim my sister:’ Lucille, clasping 
her hands ; *‘ Oh, how good you are, James!’ Magistrate to James: 
‘My boy, your conduct is very honorable. The court encourages 
you to persevere in this course, and you will prosper.’ The court then 
decided to render up Lucille to James, and she was going from the 
bar to join her brother, when the magistrate, smiling, said, ‘You can- 
not be set at liberty till te-morrow.’ James: ‘ Never mind, Lucille, 
i will come and fetch you early to-morrow.’ To the magistrate: ‘I 
may kiss her, may I not, sir?’ Ile then threw himself into th2 arms 


of his sister, and both wept warm tears of affection. — Sailor’s 
Magazine. 
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The Dying Boy. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE DYING BOY. 


Ir must be sweet in childhood to give back 

The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 

Hath grown familiar with the paths of sin, 

And soon to gather up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven Springs, 

And when the eighth came round, and called him out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber to lie down and die. 

’T was night; he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And in this wise bestowed his last request : — 


* Mother, I’m dying now, 
There’s a deep suffocation on my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed, 
And on my brow I feel the cold sweat stand ; 
Say, mother, is this death ? 
Mother, your hand! 


‘ Here, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus beneath my head; 


And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead, 
Shall I be missed ? 


* Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night, to pray, 


Nor in the morning wake and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 


‘O, at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat, 


You will not wait then for my coming feet, — 
You'll miss me there. 


‘Father, ’m going home. 
To that great home you spoke of, that blessed land 
Where there is one bright summer always bland, 
And tortures do not come, 
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‘From faintness, and from pain, 
From troubles, fears, you say I shall be free, — 
That sickness does not enter there, and we 
Shall meet again. 


‘ Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 


We've staid to watch the coming birds and flowers, 
Forget it not. 


‘Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 

And call it mine. 


‘ Sister, the young rose tree, 
That all the Spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee; 


‘And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away, — my short course run, — 
And will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb ? 


‘ Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night. I’m weary, and must sleep — 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You ’ll all come soon!’ 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And the meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay onhis couchasleep. The morning air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The fragrant odors of a lovely Spring. 

He breathed it not. The laugh of passers by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful note, 
But worried not his slumber, — he was dead! 





Dr. HoLuand says, ‘ That if persons are always supposing that 
they are liable to a certain distemper, the nerves will so act on the 
part that it is very likely to come upon them.’ 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


In our last we promised a description of Niagara Falls. Dur- 
ing the journey to Buffalo we visited this wonder of the world. 
‘God never made but one Niagara,’ said some writer. How for- 
cibly was this remark brought to our mind as we gazed with intense 
wonder and admiration upon this mighty cataract! Hourly does 
it throw over a vast precipice one hundred and sixty-four feet in 
height, six hundred millions of cubic feet of an element of the 
same specific gravity as oak. How wonderful! Sometimes the 
noise was stunning, deafening, then it seemed far away like a 
heavy battering train of artillery trotting through the forest over 
a paved road. The length of the Falls is nearly a mile, and it 
assumes the form of a horseshoe. 

Three miles below is an immense whirlpool, running with such 
great velocity that in the middle the water rises ten feet above 
the sides. ‘The rapids here are more powerful than at the Falls, 
and appear like a flood of watery brilliants rushing along. 

Amidst all this sublimity, where nature seems to have combined 
to give us the finest specimen of Omnipotence, we see the mania 
of speculation extending itself. A Yankee, on looking at this won- 
derful cataract, is much like the tailor, who, in his description, 
exclaimed, ‘Gods! what a place to sponge a coat!’ So some 
ingenious speculator, on looking down into the immense Falls 
below, exclaimed, ‘Gods! what a place for a steamboat!’ But 
how to get a road was a great question. This obstacle was soon 
overcome. A place a mile below was found, and the precipice 
was levelled for a carriage-way at a cost of some $15,000 or 
$20,000. In two weeks from the time actually fixed on for the 
experiment for navigating the Falls, a steamboat was seen floating 
at the very foot of this mighty cataract. One would hardly have 
thought any mariner would have ventured apparently at the very 
mouth of destruction. Never have we seen any thing so sublime 
in all our travels. There you sail at the very foot of the Niag- 
ara, amidst its dashing spray. We could find no words to utter our 
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thoughts. Here We stood and gazed, and wondered, with the 
mighty waters around us, seeming as if they would engulf our 
frail bark, the captain warning the passengers to keep from the 
spray lest they should spoil their clothing. While beneath this 
mighty stream, finding our own poor language failing, we took 
from our pocket our Guide, and tried to realize on the spot the 


beautiful language of that gem of American poetesses, Mrs. 
Sigourney : — 


° . - : ‘Lo! yon birds 

Do boldly venture near, bathing their wing 
Amid thy foam and mist. °Tis meet for them 
To touch thy garment’s hem, — or lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapor wreath, — 
Who sport unharmed upon the fleecy cloud, 
And listen at the gates of Heaven 
Without reproof. But, as for us, — it seems 
Scarce lawful with our broken tones to speak 
Familiarly with thee. Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our pencil’s point, 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song, 
Were profanation. 

Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty ; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread thy vestibule, dost chain its steps, 
And check its rapture, with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness — bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee.’ 


There is one feature especially in the Niagara river. Neither 
the snows of winter, nor the evaporation of summer ; neither rains 
nor drought have any material influence. Perpetually do these. 
mighty waters flow on, full and clear. The height of these Falls 
is supposed to be one hundred fifty-four feet, and the chasm below 
has been estimated at two hundred and fifty feet. We forgot to 
mention that, amidst all the sublimity of the Falls, the spray forms 
a beautiful rainbow. The distance at which the roar of the Falls 
can be heard has been variously estimated. It is said to have 
been heard at Toronto, forty-five miles distant. Yet, it is very 
singular, that in the village the sound is scarcely noticed. In fact, 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


In our last we promised a description of Niagara Falls. Dur- 
ing the journey to Buffalo we visited this wonder of the world. 
‘God never made but one Niagara,’ said some writer. How for- 
cibly was this remark brought to our mind as we gazed with intense 
wonder and admiration upon this mighty cataract! Hourly does 
it throw over a vast precipice one hundred and sixty-four feet in 
height, six hundred millions of cubic feet of an element of the 
same specific gravity as oak. How wonderful! Sometimes the 
noise was stunning, deafening, then it seemed far away like a 
heavy battering train of artillery trotting through the forest over 
a paved road. The length of the Falls is nearly a mile, and it 
assumes the form of a horseshoe. 

Three miles below is an immense whirlpool, running with such 
great velocity that in the middle the water rises ten feet above 
the sides. The rapids here are more powerful than at the Falls, 
and appear like a flood of watery brilliants rushing along. 

Amidst all this sublimity, where nature seems to have combined 
to give us the finest specimen of Omnipotence, we see the mania 
of speculation extending itself. A Yankee, on looking at this won- 
derful cataract, is much like the tailor, who, in his description, 
exclaimed, ‘Gods! what a place to sponge a coat!’ So some 
ingenious speculator, on looking down into the immense Falls 
below, exclaimed, ‘Gods! what a place for a steamboat!’ But 
how to get a road was a great question. This obstacle was soon 
overcome. A place a mile below was found, and the precipice 
was levelled for a carriage-way at a cost of some $15,000 or 
$20,000. In two weeks from the time actually fixed on for the 
experiment for navigating the Falls, a steamboat was seen floating 
at the very foot of this mighty cataract. One would hardly have 
thought any mariner would have ventured apparently at the very 
mouth of destruction. Never have we seen any thing so sublime 
in all our travels. There you sailat the very foot of the Niag- 
ara, amidst its dashing spray. We could find no words to utter our 
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thoughts. Here We stood and gazed, and wondered, with the 
mighty waters around us, seeming as if they would engulf our 
frail bark, the captain warning the passengers to keep from the 
spray lest they should spoil their clothing. While beneath this 
mighty stream, finding our own poor language failing, we took 
from our pocket our Guide, and tried to realize on the spot the 


beautiful language of that gem of American poetesses, Mrs. 
Sigourney : — 
° ° . 9 ‘Lo! yon birds 

Do boldly venture near, bathing their wing 
Amid thy foam and mist. "Tis meet for them 
To touch thy garment’s hem, — or lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapor wreath, — 
Who sport unharmed upon the fleecy cloud, 
And listen at the gates of Heaven 
Without reproof. But, as for us, — it seems 
Scarce lawful with our broken tones to speak 
Familiarly with thee. Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our pencil’s point, 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song, 
Were profanation. 

Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty ; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread thy vestibule, dost chain its steps, 
And check its rapture, with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness — bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee.’ 


There is one feature especially in the Niagara river. Neither 
the snows of winter, nor the evaporation of summer ; neither rains 
nor drought have any material influence. Perpetually do these 
mighty waters flow on, full and clear. The height of these Falls 
is supposed to be one hundred fifty-four feet, and the chasm below 
has been estimated at two hundred and fifty feet. We forgot to 
mention that, amidst all the sublimity of the Falls, the spray forms 
a beautiful rainbow. The distance at which the roar of the Falls 
can be heard has been variously estimated. It is said to have 
been heard at Toronto, forty-five miles distant. Yet, it is very 
singular, that in the village the sound is scarcely noticed. In fact, 
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you may converse with ease any where in the vicinity of the Falls. 
The rapids are more noisy than the cataract. The mist rises in 
immense masses. It sparkles like diamonds, and becomes illumi- 
nated with the most brilliant prismatic colors. 


INCIDENTS. 


A thrilling incident occurred here in 1812. A party were em- 
ployed in floating logs to Lewistown. One man was drawn into 
the current, and was swiftly carried into the whirlpool. For hours 
he was carried round in the basin. Vast numbers of people 
assembled with ropes, and finally procured a boat four miles dis- 
tant. But, fortunately, by some action of the water he was landed 
upon the shore! 

A mile below the whirlpool is a place on the American side 
called the ‘ Devil’s Hole.’ It embraces about two acres, 
cut out laterally and perpendicularly in the rock by the side of 
the river, and about an hundred and fifty feetdeep. An incident 
occurred here in 1759. A company of British soldiers, pursued 
by the French and Indians, were driven off this rock at the point 
of the bayonet. All, save one, perished instantly. -He fell into 
the crotch of a tree, and succeeded in ascending the bank and 
making his escape. 

In 1829, Sam Patch jumped twice, in the presence of thousands 
of spectators, from the top of a ladder ninety-seven feet high, into 
the eddy below the Falls. He afterwards lost his life by jumping 
from the Falls of the Genessee River at Rochester. 

Many exciting incidents have happened at the Falls. The 
steamboat Caroline, while lying at Schlosser, was, at midnight, 
attacked by a party of Canadian soldiers, and one person killed. 
She was then towed out into the stream, and set on fire, and was 
carried over the Falls by the current! The next morning nothing 
was to be found of her except a small quantity of the wreck which 
was thrown ashore below the Falls. 

‘Niagara! Niagara! I hear 
Thy tumbling waters, and I see thee rear 
Thy thundering sceptre to the clouded skies ; 
I see it wave —I hear the ocean rise, 


And roll obedient to thy call. [ hear 
The tempest-hymning of thy flood in fear; 
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The quaking mountains, and the nodding trees — 
The reeling birds, and the careering breeze — 
The tottering hills, unsteadied in thy roar ; 
Niagara! as thy dark waters pour, 

One everlasting earthquake rocks thy lofty shore.’ 


At the Hotel an Album was kept by Mr. Hooker, from which 
you may gather a variety of sayings from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Among the poetry we find the following : 

‘If Red Sea, White Sea, Black Sea were 
One tide of ink to Ispahan, 
If all the geese on Lincoln’s Fens 
Produced spontaneous new-made pens, 
If Holland old and Holland new 
One wondrous sheet of paper, grew, 
Could I, by stenographic power, 
Write twenty libraries in an hour, 
I could not write one half the grace 
Of half a drop upon thy face.’ 


While examining the wonders of Nature, we turned our atten- 
tion to the wonders of Art. 


THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


It is worth a journey to the Falls to see this bridge. On pass- 
ing over it, you find yourself suspended in the air, with the roar- 
ing, rushing, boiling Niagara 2/0 feet below. The head becomes 
deny, yet there is perfect security. The first cord was carried 
across the river by akite! The first crossing was in a basket 
upon a single wire. Mr. Ellet, the builder, and his wife, both 
passed over it at first. Of course, we can give the reader but a 
faint idea of this work of art, suspended, as it were, on nothing. 
The following are the dimensions: 


Number of cables for bridge, - - - - - 16 
Number of strands in each cable,- — - - - = 600 
Ultimate tension, - - - - - - - 6,500 tons. 
Capacity of the bridge, - - - - - - 500 “ 
Number of strands in the ferry cable, - - - - 37 
Diameter of the cable, - - - - » - 28a 
Height of stone tower, - - 5s oe « + Gf. 1 in. 
Height of wood tower for may, - + = - - 50 ft. 
Base of the tower,- = - & ou dott oie ee 
Size at the top, - - - - - - - - il 

Span of the bridge, - = - - -_ e©«§ - = OE 
Whole weight of the bridge, - - - - - - 650 tons, 
Height from the water, - ce w «©. Pe 


Depth of water under the bridge, - - = = = 250 ft 
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Words of Hope. 


ARTICLE IX. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


Would’st thou be hopeful of the future, vague though it be, and endless ? 
Haste thee, repent, believe, obey ; thou standest in the courage of a legion ; 
Commend the past to God with all its irrevocable harm, 
Humbly, but in cheerful trust, and banish vain regrets. 

Proversiat PHtrosorny. 


Ou, wanderer who hast erred, and through temptation 
Hast fallen by the way, — 

Arise, and on the staff of reformation, 
Lean firmly, day by day. 


Be not disheartened, though the skies above thee 
Sometimes may darkly lower; 

Some hearts there are who tenderly will love thee, 
And cheer thy stormy hour. 


How should we harshly judge an erring brother, 
When we ourselves have erred ? 

And one’s temptation may be to another 
But as the idlest word. 


We would have charity, — nor proudly scorning 
Misguided ones and weak, 

Cause them to wander where no word of warning, 
Or love, their hearts may seek. 


Be not disheartened, though upon life’s ocean 
Sometimes thy feeble bark 

Seems to be sinking in the wild commotion, 
And all around is dark. 


Hope, like the light-house lamp, is sometimes hidden ; 
*Tis a revolving light ; 

But check the doubts and fears that rise unbidden ; 
For it will guide thee right. 


Keep to thy duty! Faith, thy pilot, steering 
On for the unseen shore, 
There shalt thou anchor, and thy home appearing, 
Thence thou shalt stray no more! 
Brooxuine, Mass. H. W. 
















The Volunteer Counsel. 


ARTICLE X. 


THE VOLUNTEER COUNSEL. 


A TALE OF JOHN TAYLOR. 









WE copy the following from the New York Sunday Times. The subject of it, 
John Taylor, was licensed when a youth of twenty-one, to practise at the bar of 
this city. He was poor, but well educated, and possessed extraordinary genius, 
The graces of his person, combined with the superiority of his intellect, enabled 
him to win the hand of a fashionable beauty. Twelve months afterwards the hus- 
band was employed by a wealthy firm of the city to go on a mission as land-agent 
to the West. As a heavy salary was offered, Taylor bade farewell to his wife and 
infant son. He wrote back every week, but received not a line in answer. Six 
months elapsed, when the husband received a letter from his employers that ex- 
plained all. Shortly after his departure for the West, the wife and her father 
removed to Mississippi. There she immediately obtained a divorce by an act of 
the Legislature, married again forthwith, and, to complete the climax of cruelty 
and wrong, had the name of Taylor’s son changed to Marks — that of her second 
matrimonial partner! This perfidy nearly drove Taylor insane. His career, from 
that period, became eccentric in the last degree; sometimes he preached, sometimes 


he pleaded at the bar; until, at last, a fever carried him off at a comparatively 
early age. — Philadelphia Bulletin. 




















Ar an early hour on the 9th of April, 1840, the Court House in 
Clarksville, Texas, was crowded to overflowing. Save in the war- 
times past, there had never been witnessed such a gathering in Red 
River County, while the strong feeling, apparent on every flushed a. 
face throughout the assembly, betokened some great occasion. A - 
concise narrative of facts will sufficiently explain the matter. 

About the close of 1839, George Hopkins, one of the wealthiest 
planters and most influential men of Northern Texas, offered a great 
insult to Mary Elliston, the young and beautiful wife of his chief 
overseer. ‘The husband threatened to chastise him for the outrage, 
whereupon Hopkins loaded his gun and went to Elliston’s house and 
shot him in his own door. The murderer was arrested, and bailed to 
answer the charge. ‘This occurrence produced intense excitement ; 
and Hopkins, in order to turn the tide of popular opinion, or at least 
to mitigate the general wrath, which at first was violent against him, 
circulated reports infamously prejudicial to the character of the 
woman who had already suffered such wrong at his hands. She 
brought her suit for slander. And thus two causes, one criminal, and 
the other civil, and both out of the same tragedy, were pending in the 
April Circuit Court, for 1840. 

The interest naturally felt by the community as to the issues, be- 
came far deeper when it was known that Ashley and Pike, of Arkansas, 
and the celebrated S. S. Prentiss, of New Orleans, each with enormous 
fees, had been retained by Hopkins for his defence. 
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The trial, on the indictment for murder, ended on the 8th of April, 
with the acquittal of Hopkins. Such a result might well have been 
foreseen, by comparing the talents of the counsel engaged on either 
side. ‘The Texan lawyers were utterly overwhelmed by the argument 
and eloquence of their opponents. It was a fight of dwarfs against 
giants. 

The slander suit was set for the 8th, and the throng of spectators 
grew in numbers as well as excitement; and what may seem strange, 
the current of public sentiment now ran decidedly for Hopkins. His 
money had procured pointed witnesses, who served most efficiently 
his powerful advocates. Indeed, so triumphant had been the success 
of the previous day, that when the slander case was called, Mary 
Elliston was left without an attorney — they had all withdrawn. The 
pigmy pettifoggers dared not brave again the sharp wit of a Pike, 
and the scathing thunder of a Prentiss. 

‘Have you no counsel?’ inquired Judge Mills, looking kindly at 
the plaintiff. 

‘ No, sir; they have all deserted me, and I am too poor to employ 
any more,’ replied the beautiful Mary, bursting into tears. 

‘In such a case, will not some chivalrous member of the profession 
volunteer?’ asked the Judge, glancing around the bar. 

The thirty lawyers were silent as death. 

Judge Mills repeated the question. 

‘I will, your honor,’ said a voice from the thickest part of the 
crowd, situated behind the bar. 

At the tones of that voice many started halfway from their seats ; 
and perhaps there was not a heart in the immense throng which did 
not beat something quicker — it was so unearthly sweet, clear, ringing, 
and mournful. 

The first sensation, however, was changed into general laughter, 
when a tall, gaunt, spectral figure, that nobody present remembered 
to have seen before, elbowed his way through the crowd, and placed 
himself within the bar. His appearance was a problem to puzzle 
the sphinx herself. His high, pale brow, and small nervously-twich- 
ing face, seemed alive with the concentrated essence and cream of 
genius ; but then his infantine blue eyes, hardly visible beneath their 
massive arches, looked dim, dreamy, almost unconscious ; and his 
clothing was so exceedingly shabby that the court hesitated to let the 
cause proceed under his management. 

* Has your name been entered on the rolls of the State ? ’ demanded 
the Judge, suspiciously. 

‘It is immaterial about my name’s being entered on your rolls,’ 
answered the stranger, his thin bloodless lips curling up into fiendish 
sneer. ‘I may be allowed to appear once, by the courtesy of the 
Court and bar. Here is my license from the highest tribunal in 
America!’ and he handed Judge Mills a broad parchment. 

The trial immediately went on. 

In the examination of witnesses the stranger evinced but little in- 
genuity, as was commonly thought. He suffered each one to tell his 
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own story without interruption, though he contrived to make each one 
of them tell it over two or three times. He put few cross-questions, 
which, with keen witnesses, only serve to correct mistakes ; and he 
made no notes, which in mighty memories, always tend to embarrass. 
The examination being ended, as counsel for the plaintiff he hada 
right to the opening speech, as well as the close ; but to the astonish- 
ment of every one he declined the former, and allowed the defence 
to lead off. Then ashadow might have been observed to flit across 
ihe fine features of Pike, and to darken even in the bright eyes of 
Prentiss. ‘They saw they had caught a Tartar ; but who it was, or 
how it happened, it was impossible to guess. 

Colonel Ashley spoke first. He dealt the jury a dish of that close, 
dry logic, which, years afterwards, rendered him famous in the Senate 
of the United States. 

The poet, Albert Pike, followed with a rich rain of wit and a half- 
torrent of caustic ridicule, in which you may be sure neither the 
plaintiff nor the plaintiffs ragged attorney was either forgotten or 
spared. 

The great Psentiss concluded for the defendant, with a glow of 
gorgeous words, brilliant as showers of falling stars, and with a final 
burst of oratory that brought the house down in cheers, in which the 
sworn jury themselves joined, notwithstanding the stern ‘ order!’ 
‘order!’ of the bench. ‘Thus wonderfully susceptible are the south- 
western people to the charms of impassioned eloquence. 

{t was then the stranger’s turn. He had remained apparently ab- 
stracted during all the previous speeches. Still, and straight, and 
motionless in his seat, his pale, smooth forehead shooting high like 
a mountain-cone of snow ; but for that eternal twitch that came and 
went perpetually in his sallow cheeks, you would have taken him for 
a mere man of marble, or a human form carved in ice. Even his 
dim, dreamy eyes were invisible beneath those gray, shaggy eye- 
brows. 

But now at last he rises — before the bar railing, not behind it — 
and so near to the wondering jury that he might touch the foreman 
with his long, bony finger. With eyes still half shut, and standing 
rigid as a pillar of iron, his thin lips curled as if in measureless scorn, 
slightly part, and the voice comes forth. At first, it is low and sweet, 
insinuating itself through the brain, as an artless tune, winding its 
way into the deepest heart, like the melody of a magic incantation ; 
— while the speaker proceeds without a gesture or the least sign of 
excitement, to tear in pieces the argument of Ashley, which melts 
away at his touch as frost before the sunbeam. Every one looked 
surprised. His logic was at once so brief, and so luminously clear, 
that the rudest peasant could comprehend it without effort. 

Anon, he came to the dazzling wit of the poet-lawyer, Pike. The 
curl of his lip grew sharper — his sallow face kindled up — and his 
eyes began to open, dim and dreamy no longer, but vivid as lightning, 
red as fire-globes, and glaring like twin meteors. The whole soul 
was in the eye —the full heart streamed out on the face. In five 
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minutes Pike’s wit seemed the foam of folly, and his finest satire 
horrible profanity, when compared with the inimitable sallies and 
exterminating sarcasms of the stranger, interspersed with jest and 
anecdote that filled the forum with roars of laughter. 

Then, without so much as bestowing an allusion on Prentiss, he 
turned short on the perjured witnesses of Hopkins, tore their testimony 
into atoms, and hurled in their faces such terrible invective that all 
trembled as with ague, and two of them actually fled dismayed from 
the court house. 

The excitement of the crowd was becoming tremendous. ‘Their 
united life and soul appeared to hang on the burning tongue of the 
stranger. He inspired them with the powers of his own passions. 
He saturated them with the poison of his own malicious feelings. He 
seemed to have stolen nature’s long-hidden secret of attraction. He 
was the sun to the sea of all thought and emotion, which rose and fell 
and boiled in billows as he chose. But his greatest triumph was to 
come. 

His eyes began to glare furtively at the assassin, Hopkins, as his 
lean, taper fingers slowly assumed the same direction. He hemmed 
the wretch around with a circumvallation of strong evidence and im- 
pregnable argument, cutting off all hope of escape. He piled up 
huge bastions of insurmountable facts. He dug beneath the murderer 
and slanderer’s feet ditches of dilemmas, such as no sophistry couid 
overleap, and no stretch of ingenuity evade ; and having thus, as one 
might say, impounded the victim, and girt him about like a scorpion 
in the circle of fire, he stripped himself to the work of massacre ! 

O! then, but it was a vision both glorious and dreadful to behold 
the orator. His actions, before graceful as the wave of a golden 
willow in the breeze, grew impetuous as the motion of an oak in the 
hurricane. His voice became a trumpet, filled with wild whirlwinds, 
deafening the ear with crashes of power, and yet intermingled all the 
while with a sweet undersong of the softest cadence. His face was 
red as a drunkard’s — his forehead glowed like a heated furnace — 
his countenance looked haggard like that of a maniac ; and ever and 
anon he flung his long, bony arms on high, as if grasping after 
thunder-bolts ! He drew a picture of murder in such appalling colors, 
that in comparison hell itself might be considered beautiful. He 
painted the slanderer so black, that the sun seemed dark at noonday 
when shining on such an accursed monster — and then he fixed both 
portraits on the shrinking brow of Hopkins, and he nailed them there 
for ever. ‘The agitation of the audience nearly amounted to madness. 

All at once the speaker descends from his perilous height. His 
voice wailed out from the murdered dead, and described the sorrows 
of the widowed living —the beautiful Mary, more beautiful every 
moment, as her tears flowed faster —till men wept, and lovely 
wonien sobbed like children. 

He closed by a strange exhortation to the jury and through them to 
the bystanders. He entreated the panel, after they should bring in 
their verdict for the plaintiff, not to offer violence to the defendant, 
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however richly he might deserve it; in other words, * not to lynch 
the villain, Hopkins, but leave his punishment to God.’ 


This was the most artful trick of all, and the best calculated to 
insure vengeance. 


The jury rendered a verdict for fifty thousand dollars; and the 


night afterwards Hopkins was taken out of his bed by lynchers, and 
beaten almost to death. 


As the Court adjourned, the stranger made known his name, and 
called the attention of the people, with the announcement —‘ John 
Taylor will preach here this evening at early candle-light !’ 

The crowd, of course, all turned out, and Taylor’s sermon equalled, 
if it did not surpass, the splendor of his forensic effort. This is no 
exaggeration. I have listened to Clay, Webster and Calhoun — to 
Dewey, Tyng and Bascom; and have never heard anything in the 
form of sublime words even remotely approximating the eloquence 
of John Taylor—massive as a mountain, and wildly rushing asa 


cataract of fire. And this is the opinion of all who ever heard the 
marvellous man. 


ARTICLE XI. 
DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 


It was my good or ill fortune to receive, a few days ago, from a 
benevolent friend in a distant city, a letter introducing to my notice 
a very tidily-dressed and well-behaved man, who was out of em- 
ployment, but competent and willing to labor, and seeking a place. 
He could write well—was a skilful accountant, and, so far as 
education and personal manners are concerned, would not suffer in 
comparison with many men known to me as occupying clerkships 
worth $700 or $800 per annum. He was disposed to work, if it 
were merely for coarse food and a decent lodging at night. He 
was confident of his ability to please any one who should employ 
him; but he was depressed and discouraged by vain applications. 
It is possible that even honest men, of irreproachable character, 
are sometimes put to their wit’s end in this way, but the man 
whom my friend had sent to me, with a request that I would help 
him, was not of this character. He was a DISCHARGED CONVICT. 
His story must be told, or there would be a culpable disingenuous- 
ness in the attempt to get him a place —and when his story was 
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told, pity and sympathy were felt for him, but there was none to 
give him what he wanted — EMPLOYMENT. 

Is it not pertinent to inquire, through your Journal, what is to 
be done with suchaman? If he remains unemployed, he must 
beg, or steal, or starve. He will not beg while he has a muscle to 
use, honestly or knavishly. It is bad economy (to say the least) 
to have such a man relapse into the criminal course, and put society 
to the expense of re-capturing, re-convicting and re-employing him, 
and gain nothing after all but a new edition of an old culprit. 
Why not at once make suitable provision for discharged 
convicts ? — not to turn them into lecturers on the approved modes 
of perpetrating felonies, (as we do reformed gamblers and kindred 
gentry,) nor to parade them as objects of morbid sympathy, nor 
to put them on the same footing with men who have breasted the 
waves of temptation and adversity, and remained honest and true. 
All this would be as inconsistent with good sense as with true 
humanity. 

All that is asked is, that such an one should be met with a 
friendly look as he leaves the door of his prison —a degraded, but 
perhaps, a penitent man — that his physical wants may be supplied ; 
—that those exigencies of his nature which goad him to crime, 
may be provided for, temporarily ; — that his professed willingness 
to work for an honest living may be tested by an opportunity — 
and that so much confidence may be extended to him as will 
prove his fidelity, without unreasonable hazard to the interests of 
others. ‘These are not exorbitant claims, especially when it is 
considered that the community is a party interested. The refor- 
mation of a convict and his restoration to a reputable social standing, 
work indeed a great change for him, but is it a little one for us ‘ 

The discharged convict, unreformed, is a terrible enemy to the 
community. In one important sense he is the stronger party. 
True indeed it is, that when he is begging the means of getting a 
meal, or a night’s lodging, at our hands, we feel our strength — 
but when he goes abroad at midnight, with a match-box, he can 
arouse the whole city from its slumbers—and call the inhabitants 
to read by a terrific light, the folly of leaving the DISCHARGED 
convict to himself! — Penn. Journal of Prison Discipline. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


JENNY LIND AND THE PRISON REFORM. 


The Life and Genius of Jenny Lind. Mlustrated. By S. P. Avery, 
New York. W. F. Burgess, 1850. 





Jenny Liyp has probably created more excitement in the 
musical world than any other songstress that has ever visited 
America. Added to her musical talent, she has a soul deeply 
imbued with the highest Christian principles. A beautiful 
illustration of this is seen in her noble distribution of charities. The 
following isa list of her contributions in New York and Boston : — 











New York. 


Fire Department Fund, - - - - - - - $3,000 
Musical Fund Society, - - - - - = - 2,000 
Home for the Friendless, - - - ° ° 500 
Society for the Relief of Indigent Females, ayy atts % 500 
Dramatic Fund Association, - - - - - 500 
Home for Colored and Aged persons, - - - - 500 
Colored and Orphan Asylum, - -— - - em 500 
Lying-in Asylum for Destitute Females, - - - - 500 
New York Orphan Asylum, - — - - - - 500 
Protestant Half Orphan Asylum, = = - - - - - 500 
Roman Catholic Half Orphan Aagiem, ae Wt cue 500 
Old Ladies’ Asylum, - ae 8 500 q 
$10,000 





Boston. 


Boston Port Society, - $1,000 
Association for Aged and Indigent Females, 1,000 
Musical Fund Society, - - - 1 


uSESSSSS= 


Farm School for Indigent Boys, 
Charitable Orthopedic Association, 
Boston Female Asylum, - — - 
Howard Benevolent Society, = - 
Young Men’s Benevolent Society, 
Society for Prevention of Pauperism, - 
Parent Washington Total Abstinence Society, 
Miscellaneous Objects of Charity, — - - 







The Miscellaneous were divided as follows: 
To Messrs. Charles & J. M. Spear, to be appropriated to the 


Reformation of the Prisoner, - - $225 4 i 
To a poor Swedish woman, the mother of nine children, - $100 | 
To a poor woman of Boston, te! Wa ae ore 8 | e 
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It will be seen that this eminent and amiable lady in dispensing 
her bounties did not forget the prisoner. In our interview with 
her, which we shall relate hereafter, she expressed the deepest 
interest in the whole subject. When we call to mind that in 
addition to all other objects she contemplates devoting the proceeds 
of her efforts to the rearing of free schools in Sweden, her 
native country, our admiration of her is beyond all bounds. Her 
conduct, so far, has entitled her to the confidence and respect of 
the whole community. Of her musical talent, we have spoken 
before in the highest terms. For one, we must thank Mr. Barnum 
for his enterprise in bringing within our reach one possessing so 
divine a gift. The sweetness and compass of her voice, the 
grace of her manners, the correctness of her taste, all contrive to 
make her the wonder of the age. She is the Artist Woman. 
Among the sweetest things we have heard from her, we must name 
Handel’s master-piece: ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 

The softest piece of music is ‘ the Flute Song,’ where her voice 
melts away in such sweet strains that the nicest ear cannot dis- 
tinguish the instrument from the music. 

The piece called‘ the Echo Song’ is full of the richest tones, 
and a repeat is invariably demanded. No words can give the 
faintest idea of the richness and beauty of this song. She 
represents herself as calling home at sunset the cattle upon the hills, 
and as her voice echoes upon the mountains, she imagines she is 
in her own native land, and delighted, her full soul bursts forth in 
an ecstacy of joy. As the words are peculiar, we present them for 
the benefit of our readers: 


Come hither, come hither, my pretty herd. 
Huah, huah, huah, huah, huah., 

Come, ox and cow and weanling brood, 

And hasten to taste of the morning food. 

For night with her shade creeps darkening on. 
Ring, shrill horn, on the mountain round, 

And follow my cattle, the welcome sound. 
fluah, huah, huah, to grateful abundance, my flock, speed ye. 
Long beside where heart fires burn 

Night is advancing, 

And makes usall prisoners. 

The cattle are going to rest, 

And I will soon follow them. 
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SWEDISH WORDS. 


Kom kiyra, Kom kiyra, kom kiyra, 
Hoah! hoah! hoah! hoah! 
Kom kua — kom kalf — kom kiyra, 
Kom alla di underli dyra 
Og smen kom fram me hamer 
Og Taang satte de markje paa tutor hom 
De ville skjal kuli J4nsman. 
Hoah! hoah! hoah! 
Kom alla kiyra mi, ah stackar. 
Soolen gar bak aasen ned, 
Skjuggi an be so langie; 
Nattje kiém snort atte eve 
Teikje mej ti fange 
Grytian uti quiiit staar 
Eg and sater stali gaar, 
Koi kiyra, kom kiyra mi. 


But that which most endears the name of Jenny Lind to us is 
her deep interest in the great work of reforming the guilty. With 
a full heart do we thank her for remembering this cause. Her 
name now is for ever associated with this truly Christian work. 
And while we have listened to her sweet strains and meditated 
upon her benevolence, we have felt to thank Shelley that he has 
given words that will enable us to give at least, a feeble expression 
to our own feelings: 


‘My soul is an enchanted boat 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
While all the winds with melody are ringing.’ 


The Spirit of the Times quotes Shelley’s Invocation to the Sky 
Lark : — 


* Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert — 
That from Heaven or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse streams of unpremeditated art!’ 






















Execution of the Hungarian Generals. 



















ARTICLE XIII. 


THE EXECUTION OF THE HUNGARIAN GENERALS. 


Tue following painful scene of the execution of the Iungarian 
Generals, after the treason of Gorgey, is drawn by M. Schlesinger, 
in his War in Hungary : — 


On the 6th of October, 1849, thirteen generals and staff officers 
were executed. Four of these heroic men met their end at daybreak, 
the commutation of their sentence to powder and lead, exempting them 
from the anguish of witnessing the death of their companions in 
arms. Amongst the rest was Ernest Kiss. His brother had become 
insane after Gorgey’s treachery, his cousin had fallen a second Leon- 
idas, in the defence of the Rothenthurm pass; he himself, the richest 
land proprietor in the Banat, whose hospitable castle was all the year 
round filled with Austrian cavaliers and officers, was, on the 6th of 
October, sentenced to death by the Austrian court-martial, on which 
sat many partakers of his hospitality. His friends at Vienna had 
interceded to save his life, but in vain. He died a painful death ; the 
Austrian soldiers who were to carry the sentence into effect, and who 
for a whole year had faced the fire of the Hungarian artillery, trem- 
bled before their defenceless victim; three separate volleys were 
fired before Kiss fell — his death struggles lasted full ten minutes. 
The report of the firing was heard in the castle, where those officers 
sentenced to be hung were preparing for death. Poltenberg had been 
in a profound sleep, and startled, as he told the Austrian officer, by 
the first volley, had jumped out of bed. The unhappy man had been 
dreaming that he was in the face of an enemy, and heard the firing 
of alarm signals on his outposts —it was the summons from the 
grave. At 6 o’clock in the morning the condemned officers were led 
to the place of execution. 

Old Aulich died first: he was the most advanced in years, and the 
court-martial seemed thus to respect the natural privilege of age. 
Distinguished by his zeal and efforts in the cause of his country, more 
than by the success which attended them, Aulich was inferior to 
many of his comrades in point of talent; but in uprightness and 
strength of character none surpassed him. Count Leiningen was the 
third in succession, and the youngest. An opportunity had been 
offered him, late on the preceding evening, to escape by flight; but 
he would not separate his fate from that of his brother-in-law, who 
was a prisoner in the fortress. His youth, perhaps, inspired him with 
a desire of giving to his elder companions in sorrow around him an 
example of heroic stoicism in death ; and, on reaching the place of 
execution, he exclaimed, with melancholy humor, ‘ They ought at 
least to have treated us to a breakfast.’ One of the guard of soldiers 
compassionately handed him his wine flask. * Thank you, my friend,’ 
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said the young general,‘ I want no wine to give me courage — 
bring me a glass of water.’ He then wrote on his knee with a pen- 
cil, the following farewell words to his brother-in-law : 

* The shots which this morning laid my poor comrades low, still 
resound in my ears, and before me hangs the body of Aulich on the 
gallows. In this solemn moment, when I must prepare to appear be- 
fore my Creator, | once more protest against the charges of cruelty 
at the taking of Buda which an infamous slanderer has raised against 
me. On the contrary, I have on all occasions protected the Austrian 
pogo I commend to you my poor Liska and my two children. 

die for a cause which always appeared to me justand holy. If in 
happier days my friends ever desire to avenge my death, let them 
reflect that humanity is the best political wisdom. As for’ * 7 
Here the hangman interrupted him; it was time to die. Torok, 
Lahrer, Poltenberg, Nagy Sandor, Knezich, died one after the other. 
Vecsey was the last; perhaps they wished by this nine-fold aggrava- 
tion of his torments, to make him suffer for the destruction caused by 
his cannon at Temesvar. Damianich preceded him. The usual 
dark color of his large features was heightened by rage and impa- 
tience. His view had never extended any farther than the glittering 
point of his heavy sabre ; this was the star which he had followed 
throughout life ; but now he saw whither it had conducted him, and 
impatiently he exclaimed, when limping up the gallows, ‘ Why is it 
that I, who have been foremost to face the enemy’s fire, must here 
be the last?’ ‘The deliberate slowness of the work of butchery 
seemed to disconcert him more than the approach of death, which he 
had defied in a hundred battles. This terrible scene lasted from six 
until nine o’clock. 





ARTICLE XIV. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 












WE have long felt that something should be done to raise the 
price of female labor. There was sometime since quite an excite 
ment on that subject, but it has died away. We believe that one 
great cause of crime is the indifference of the community to this 
subject. There is one custom especially, which imposes a heavy 
burden on one class; we mean the mantuamakers. We allude 
to the foolish pratice of wearing mourning. It often happens that 
females are obliged to work most of the night and often upon the 
Sabbath to satisfy the demands of a custom wholly unnecessary, 
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and very expensive. We trust the public will look to this matter. 
It should be remembered that the difficulty lies in the community. 
No female should labor more than ten hours ina day. After that 
there should be some healthy exercise or amusement. It would 
be a good plan to introduce dancing into the family circle. This 
is an enlivening amusement, and when properly conducted ex- 
tremely healthy. We do not mean by this to sanction, for a 
moment, the practice of balls kept up at unseasonable hours. But 
we commenced in order to call public attention to an excellent 
article on this subject : — 


Mr. Epitorn:— The columns of your paper have always been 
open to appeals in behalf of the unfortunate and oppressed. I have 
therefore deemed them a fitting medium through which to call the 
attention of the public to an aggrieved and silently suffering class of 
working-women. I refer to the mantuamakers, and especially those 
who go out in families to work by the day. These are usually em- 
ployed by all classes of people, but chiefly by those of moderate 
means or by the rich. ‘They are hired for the shortest time in which 
their work can be accomplished. ‘They are expected to work dili- 
gently for ten or eleven hours without respite excepting for their meals. 
If their work is not quite co:mpleted they usually exceed their regular 
hours, and sometimes give the whole evening without extra compen- 
sation. Where mourning is to be made the mantuamaker is often 
expected to work all night and on the Sabbath. The more fashionable 
the mourners the more inexorable are the calls for her self-sacrifice. 
So severe have been these demands in some cases that it would have 
seemed no inappropriate device to make an old-fashioned family 
mourning-piece with a weeping willow over it, with a new addition of 
a mantuamaker sacrificed of the altar ! 

But this is a serious matter. At this moment I recall four women, 
all intelligent, vigorous and handsome, who have been, or are, nearly 
martyred in this cause. One, a beautiful stately creature, generous 
and self-forgetful, worked day after day, under the high pressure 
system which fashionable and highly cultivated women know so well 
how to apply — and she is in her grave. Her naturally robust con- 
stitution was unable to resist the evils superinduced by her mode of 
life, and she fell a victim to consumption. 1 can summon before me 
now the tall, stately figures of two women, whose physical develop- 
ment is so perfect that ‘they would make fine models for statuary, or if 
disposed for war, might take their place among the grenadiers of the 
Swiss corpsof Amazons. ‘They are the victims of disease occasioned 
solely by the excessive labor of their occupation unrelieved by active 
exercise. | ask them, ‘Why not reserve some time to yourself and 
employ it in house-work or walking?’ They reply, ‘ We cannot do 
this. If we wish to retain our customers we must go when they 
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demand us, and oblige them at any sacrifice.’ The conclusion then 
is inevitable that the abuse and the remedy lies with their employers. 
Each one should feel responsible for the health and comfort of the 
help employed. Because the responsibility is divided among so many 
it is not to be avoided in each particular case. There is one way in 
which this evil can be remedied. Each employer can secure the 
services of the mantuamaker fora longer time than is required to do 
the work, and so arrange it that she shall feel that she is not only free 
to take exercise, but expected to do so. Her scruples and objections 
should be removed with a hearty good will and earnestness that would 
soon set her at ease. Thus her pay would not be reduced; she 
would have fewer employers and more time for refreshment, and her 
valuable life and services would be prolonged to the comfort of herself 
and the advantage of her employers. I am sure there is humanity 
and benevolence enough in the hearts of our New England women 
to put an end to this evil, and that right speedily. 





ARTICLE XV. 


RAPE. 


Tur fact that a criminal is now under sentence of death in 
Massachusetts for Rape, has brought up the subject of the punish- 
ment of that crime under the Statutes of our Commonwealth. 

From 1780 to 1850 there have been 63 executions, but no one 
for Rape. An exception, perhaps, may be thought to exist in 
the case of Thomas Barrett who was hung in Worcester in 1845, 
but in this case Murder and Rape were combined. 

From June 1, 1832, to January 1, 1843, a period of little more 
than ten years, there were nine trials for Rape, but not one resulted 
in a conviction! Perhaps it was the difficulty of procuring 
convictions that occasioned the remark of Hon. James T. Austin 
in 1842, ‘that Capital Punishment was no longer an abstract 
question, but whether it was practicable.’ Rape has been a capital 
offence for more than two hundred years in Massachusetts. Our 
puritan fathers followed quite closely the Mosaic Code, but in this 
instance they even went beyond the letter, for Moses has not in 
corporated into his system the penalty of death for Rape, and we 
believe he does not even include the crime itself. 
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In 1846, Francis 0. Watts, as chairman of a joint special 
committee, recommended that the penalty of death should be 
abolished for every crime, except murder. Governor Briggs has 
also recommended the same thing in two of his messages. 
Whether the culprit now under sentence of death for Rape will be 
executed, remains to be seen. 

Several of the States do not include Rape as a capital offence. 
The following states punish the crime capitally : — Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina,Georgia, if a slave on a free white female. 
In Alabama, the attempt to commit, if a slave, free negro or mu- 
latto.” If committed by a white, penitentiary for life. Louisiana.t 

England now has but ten capital offences, and inflicts death only 
for murder. Rape is no longer a capital offence. 





ListeniIneé To Evin Reports. — The longer I live, the more I 
feel the importance of adhering to the rule which I have laid down 
for myself in relation to such matters : 

1. To hear as little as possible whatever is to the prejudice of 
others. 

2. To believe nothing of the kind till I am absolutely forced to 
it. 

3. Never to drink in the spirit of one who circulates an evil 
report. 

4, Always to moderate, as far as I can, the unkindness which 
is expressed towards others. 

5. Always to believe that, if the other side were heard, a very 
different account would be given of the matter. — Life of Simeon. 


* There is no offence punishable with death when committed by a white now in 
Alabama. 


tIn Louisiana the whole matter is left with the jury. In some instances, the 
jury have brought in a verdict, guilty of murder, without Capital Punishment. 

t See a very valuable letter from James Haughton, of Dublin. Prisoner's 
Friend, Vol. II. p. 40. England once had two hundred capital offences. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Houschold Words and Weekly Journal. By Cuartes Dickens. London. 
This work is published in London, and is regularly for sale by Redding & 
Co., State Street, where all the various periodicals of the day may be pro- 
cured. louselol!d Words is an excellent periodical, and has now become 


one of the most popular Journals of the day. Price 6 cents a single 
number. 


Litlell’s Living Age. No. 336. Boston: FE. Littell & Co., Tremont 
street. We have commended this excellent periodical many times to the 
ublic. Few persons have so many facilities as Mr. Littell for furnishing 
bis work, Ile spares no expense in importing the best European Magazines. 
Price 12 1.2 cents a number; $6 a year. 


Caprices. This is the name of a volume published by Robert Carter & 
Co., Ne v York. The author’s name does not appear, but it contains several 
poems of high, spiritual character. We give a single one as a sample of the 
callection : — 


THE GLOW WORM. 
Deep within the night, 


Toiling on its way, 
With its fecble lamp 
Giving out a ray. 


Close about its path 
Sombre shadows meet, 
And the light is cast 
Only at its feet. 
Castle-top and grange 
Off within the dark — 
What are they to it, 
Groping by its spark ? 


Castle-top and grange, 
Orchard, lane and wood, 
Jluman homes asleep, 
Precipice and flood — 


What are they to it, 
Groping by its ray; 
God hath given light, 
Light for all its way: 


Light to know each step 
Of the toilsome ground ; 


Wherefore should it pry, 
Questioning, around ? 
* * * * 


In the night of time, 
Toiling through the dark, 
Reason’s feeble lamp 
Giveth out its spark. 


Close about my path 
Hidden wonders lie, 
Mysteries unseen, 
Shapes of destiny, 


Beings of the air, 
Shadowless and weird, 
Looking upon me, 
Uttering unheard ; 


Sad and warning cyes, 
Pleading from the past, 
From the years to come 
Mournful glances cast, — 


What are they to me, 
Toiling towards the day ; 
God hath given light, 
Light for all my way. 


Webster's Dictionary. Dr. Dick, of England, speaks thus of this celebrated 
work, which attracts great attention wherever it is known: 


Broventy Ferry, near Donpeg, Sept. 12, 1849, 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam: Gentlemen, I received from Mr. Wiley, Aldine 
Chambers, London, your very valuable and highly acceptable present of ‘ Web- 
ster’s American Dictionary of the English Language,’ for which I return you my 
grateful acknowledgments; and as it will always be in my study for reference, it 
will constantly remind me of your kindness and liberality. 


This Dictionary is, undoubtedly, the most complete Dictionary of the English 
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language that has ever been published, and ages will elapse before any other 
dictionary of that language will be required. It is in every respect, far superior to 
the folio editions of Johnson’s Dictionary. The introductory matter, on the origin 
and progress of language, etymology, the changes of the English language, and 
other topics — contains an immense mass of useful information, which must have 
cost the author a very great degree of labor and research. The pronunciation of 
Scriptural, Classical, and Geographical names, forms a most valuable appendix to 
the Dictionary, and cannot be too highly appreciated. 

As to the external appearance of the copy which you sent, it could not have been 
more elegantly and tastefully adorned, although it had been intended to be present- 
ed to her majesty, Queen Victoria. Its binding has been much admired by every 
person who has seen it, and reflects great honor on the taste and ingenuity of the 
bookbinder. 

I trust you will receive a proper remuneration for the risk incurred in publishing 
such a large and important volume, which contains a quantity of letter press 
greater than almost any other single volume in my possession. I presume it has 
an extensive sale. 

Wishing you all happiness and prosperity, and with many thanks for your 
invaluable present, I am, gentlemen, 

Your much obliged and humble servant, 
THOMAS DICK. 


Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions. By Epwarp Everett. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. This is an elegant edition of the oratorical works of Mr. 
Everett, embellished with a choice portrait. The volume contains eighty-one 
Orations and Adresses, the whole extending over a space of thirteen hundred 
and forty-two large octavo pages. ‘The work contains a great variety of 
topics; Agriculture, Manufactures, Railroads, Prison Discipline, Mechanics, 
Education, the Bible, Literature and Art, are all discussed, besides a large 
number of other subjects. The style of the work, of course, is luminous, 
manly, symmetrical, clear and vigorous. Few writers have done more to 
enrich and adorn American literature than Mr. Everett. For pureness, rich- 
ness and beauty of style, we commend these volumes as the most perfect 
models, 


The Fugitive Slave Bill: Its History and Unconstitutionality ; with an 
Account of the Seizure and Inslavement of James Hamlet, and his Subsequent 
Restoration to Liberty. New York: William Harned, 61 John street. 
Price $2 a hundred; five cents single. This work is published by the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. It is an able document, 
seasonably published, and eminently calculated to accomplish much good. 
Of course our Journal is published for the special purpose of the Reformation 
of the Prisoner, but we mean to speak out on every good work. We must 
say that our heart has been stirred within us at the recital of the enslave- 
ment of Hamlet. His name must hereafter be a watch-word for freedom. 
A more outrageous law than the Fugitive Slave Bill, never disgraced any 
nation on earth, and whoever would sanction it should be held up to the scorn 
and infamy of the world. Hence we welcome this and all other works that 
may be sent forth with a design to expose the enormity of the slave system. 


The Rose of Sharon. A Religious Souvenir, for 1851. Mrs. C. M. 
Sawyer, Editor. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Muzzey & Co., 1850. 
Of the numerous annuals that will grace the parlor or drawing room the 
coming season, the Rose wil! stand pre-eminent. The embellishments are 
of a high order, and embrace the most attractive subjects. We have seldom 
seen engravings in amore spirited style. They are from J. Andrews and 
H. W. Smith. Boston. The principal articles are from that highly accom- 
plished and chaste writer, Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, the Editress, The other 
writers are Rey. T. 8S. King, Rev. E. H. Chapin, Rev. Henry Bacon, Mrs. 
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H. J. Lewis, Mrs. M. A. Livermore, Horace Greely, and others. Of the 
typography and general appearance of the Rose, we cannot speak in suffi- 
ciently high terms. The public have now become sufliciently acquainted with 
the annual for years past to know something of its merits. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr. ‘Tompkins, its enterprising projector, has fully sustained his 
reputation the present year, in giving the public one of the finest annuals of 
the season. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. No. CLXII. No- 
vember, 1850. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. New York: Francis & Co. 
London: John Chapman, Contents—I. Modern Skepticism. By Rev. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, Boston. II. The Motive of Virtue. By Stephen H. 
Perkins, Esq., Brookline. III. Reforms and Reformers. By Rev. John P. 
Parkman, Boston. IV. The Elements of Influence in the Character of 
Christ. By Rev. Henry Giles, Boston. V. Everett’s Orations and Speeches. 
By Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard. VI. The North American Review on Hungary. 
By M. L. Putnam. About sixty-five pages are devoted to the article on 
Hungary, in which, Mrs, Putnam thoroughly examines the North American 
Review, and shows up the ignorance of its editor in regard to the whole 
Hungarian question. One of the ablest articles is that on the Reforms of 
the day. The article on the Character of Christ is of a high, spiritual 
character, and of course, eloquent and beautiful in style as every thing is 
that comes from the pen of Mr. Giles. But we commend the whole work to 
the public, as one of the ablest and most elegant periodicals of the day. 


O. W. Holmes, in his new poem, Astrea, thus introduces a sailor listening 
to the church bells on Sunday morning. The name of his early ‘love’ 
marked in India ink upon his arm, is a touch of uncommon beauty : 


*Ocean’s rough child, whom many a shore has known 
Ere homeward breezes swept him to his own, 
Starts at the echo, as it circles round, 

A thousand memories kindling with its sound ; 
The early favorite’s unforgotten charms, 
Whose blue initials stain his tawny arms ; 

His first farewell, the flapping canvas spread, 
The seaward streamers crackling o’er his head, 
His kind, pale mother, not ashamed to weep 
Her first-born’s bridal with the haggard deep, 
While the brave father stood with tearless eye, 
Smiling and choking with his last good-bye.’ 


Pusiications Receivep. Philosophy of Modern Miracles, or the Rela- 
tions of Spiritual Causes to Physical Effects ; with especial reference to the 
Mysterious Developments at Bridgeport and elsewhere. By a Dweller in 
the Temple. New York: published for the Author, by Stringer & Towns- 
end, 222 Broadway, 1850. 

A Brief Account of the Albany County Penitentiary. Albany. Printed 
by J. Munsell, 1848. 

The Water Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. October, 1850. New 
a Fowlers & Wells, Publishers, 129 and 131 Nassau street, in Clinton 

all. 

Graham’s American Monthly Magazine. December, 1850. Three dollars 
ayear. Philadelphia: George R. Graham, Editor, 134 Chestnut street. 

American Phrenological Journal. October, 1850. O. S. & L. N. Fowler 


Editors. New York: Fowlers & Wells. Phrenological Cabinet, 131 Nassau 
street. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book. Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, L. A. Godey. 
November, 1850. Philadelphia. 

Peterson’s Ladies National Magazine. November, 1850. ‘Two dollars a 
year. Charles J. Peterson, 98 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 

Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 
Prof. John S. Hart, Editors, John Sartain, Wm. Sloanaker, Proprietors. 
John Sartain & Co., Philadelphia. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hon. Levi Woopsoury. We have been so fortunate as to have an inter- 
view with this distinguished jurist and statesman. He expressed himself 
decidedly in favor of a change in our penal code, and of making the experi- 
ment of entire abolition of the death penalty. Our readers will be pleased 
to see an article from his own pen which will be published with an elegant 
engraving in our January number. 

Amica. ‘This excellent and amiable writer still furnishes us with the 
productions of her pen. We can assure her that her articles are always 
acceptable, 

Miss Auice Carey, Mount Healthy, Ohio. This beautiful writer sent us 
sometime since, a fine poem on Christmas. It would have appeared before, 
but we deemed it more appropriate for the present season of the year. It 
will appear in our next. 

C.C. A. An excellent article on Crime from this writer will appear in 
January. He must allow us the free use of his nae, if not inconsistent 
with his views, 

Cuaries Giirin, London. We must thank this friend for his interest in 
our cause. We would consent to a republication of our Essays on the 
Punishment of Death, in England. 





To our Patrons. We have avoided every word that would look like 
duns, but we must say that the small amount paid in to the office, renders it 
absolutely necessary that more should be done to meet the actual expenses 
of the Periodical. We have no desire to trouble any one with a history of 
our pecuniary difficulties, but should we relate one half of them, we have 
but few subscribers who would not immediately settle their bills. In New 
York and Brooklyn, Fowlers & Wells are authorized to settle any bills. 





Visit TO Evrorgr.— We have suggested to several friends of the Prison Re- 
form the great advantages of a journey to Europe. We are satisfied that many 
advantages could be gained; but the great difficulty is the want of pecuniary 
means. The Magazine depends entirely upon our own personal efforts. Let tho 
friends add about three hundred more names to its subscription list. and that 
would place it on a permanent basis. We could not go to Europe unless eight 
hundred dollars were raised for the purpose. Of that sum two hundred may 
already be reliedon. Were a little effort made by a Fair, or some other way, the 
remaining six could easily be procured. We could not be certain of obtaining 
any means abroad; and that onght not to be contemplated. The great object 
would be to gather facts ; to open a correspondence, and to unite more firmly tho 
friends of this great Reform on both sides of the Atlantic. In our next our plans 
will be more fully made known. In the meantime we hope to mect a heurty 
response from the friends in this country. 














